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Memorabilia. 





[s the Antiquaries Journal for January Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s paper on his recent 
excavations in North Syria, read before the 
Society last October, is given the first place. 
The object of these excavations was to dis- 
cover, if such existed, connection between the 
civilisation of Minoan Crete and_ the 
mainland of Asia. After much examina- 
tion of mounds in the neighbourhood of the 
mouth of the Orontes, the site chosen was 
a small mound, called Tal Sheikh Yusuf, 
which rises about 4 metres only above the 
level of the alluvial plain of the river mouth, 
and has suffered considerable erosion of its 
older portion, that nearest to the river. 
Excavation laid bare ten levels, the lowest 
resting on virgin soil. There is not space to 
summarise the several accounts of them all; 
we would call our readers’ attention to the 
discoveries made at levels 4 and 3, the one a 
continuation of the other and the whole to 
be dated from 520 B.c. to 375 B.c. At this 
period the Syrian port was under Persian 
control, and within these years fall the 
Persian wars: it is, then, a curious fact that 
the immense amount of pottery found is 
exclusively Attic. What has been unearthed 
is a series of merchants’ stores, and the excel- 
lence of the goods shows that this was the 
port for a luxury trade in which articles 
of the finest quality were demanded. Some 
pieces of the earlier red-figured ware can be 
assigned to known masters, and a series can 
be made out of these fragments which would 
represent Attic vase-painting at its best—not- 
ably a vase of the “ Kertch ’’ type which has 
been pronounced to be the finest yet known. 
Hardly less interesting is the series of island 
“ata from the Aegean found at earlier 
levels, which likewise witnesses to the Syrian 





appreciation of the best in this kind that the 








Greek world produced. 

No less interesting is the following paper, 
by Mr. W. M. Whitehill, F.S.A., and Mr. 
A. W. Clapham, about a pre-Romanesque 
church at Quintanilla de las Vifias, a village 
near Lara in the province of Burgos. The 
inscriptions remaining in the church, though 
their interpretation is still uncertain, would 
fit the first quarter of the tenth century, and 
the character of the architecture would well 
correspond. Discovered by  archaelogists 
only ten years ago, the building is above all re- 
markable for its rich sculptural decoration. 
in the form of carved bands or friezes on the 
external walls of the chancel and transept, 
and elaborately carved imposts within. Of 
these latter, representations of the sun and 
moon, personified in the pagan form of busts 
on the two columns of the chancel arch, are 
said to be without parallel; probably the 
formed adjuncts to a great rood hung beneat 
the arch. Photographs of these and other 
carvings now lying loose within the building 
reveal their close connection with the. ivories 
and textiles of contemporary Near Eastern 
or Moorish provenance, 


READERS interested in France of a hun- 

dred years ago, and interested specially 
in Prosper Mérimée, will find in the Revue 
de Paris for 15 Jan., 1937, an unpublished 
episode belonging to a projected novel of the 
author’s early years. M. Maurice Parturier 
tells us that the manuscript, recently 
unearthed, belongs to the Mérimée collec- 
tion of the Comte Alain de Suzannet. The 
existence was known of an unfinished novel 
in which the Marquis de Varennes was col- 
laborating with Mérimée, and it is supposed 
that this fragment—an episode complete in 
itself—belongs to that novel, while Varenne’s 
collaboration may perhaps be seen in sundry 
corrections written by another hand than 
Mérimée’s, which M. Parturier characterizes 
as “‘en général malheureuses.’’ The episode 
is a duel staged by a regiment to test the 
mettle of a newcomer, which ends fatally; a 
hasty bit of work which, nevertheless, has life 
in it. 

E peg i 1 University Press announce 

a new book of critical studies by Sir 
Herbert J. C. Grierson, entitled ‘ Milton and 
Wordsworth.’ A main point of the book is 
to rebut recent criticism which has tended to 
lower the estimation of Milton asa poet. The 
writer takes up in detail the charges brought 
against Milton by Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. 
Leavis, and, without altogether defending 
him, shows the weaknesses of the criticism. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
EGHAM CAUSEWAY AND STAINES 
BRIDGE. 
E recent construction of the by-pass 
road at Egham has erased a section 
of the ancient causeway that skirted the south- 
ern verge of Runnymede, and for centuries— 
even in our own time—protected Egham 
from the Thames floods. 

Like old causeways elsewhere, Egham Cause- 
way was the work of an enterprising mer- 
chant. Its origin is set forth in an exempli- 
fication cited in a patent of 1369 (Cal. Pat., 
45 Edward ITI, p. 236) relating to the alleged 


liability of the abbots of Chertsey for its 
maintenance : 





There was never a causeway there before the 
time of Henry III, but a moor which none 
could pass in winter. At that time one Thomas 
de Oxenford, merchant, made a causeway there 
to carry his wool and merchandise, and when- 
ever afterwards that causeway was broken 
down the men of the country round repaired 
it of their alms, and among others John de 
Rutherwyk, Abbot of Chertsey, helped to repair 
it of his alms. 

In the adjudication it was found that the 
abbots of Chertsey had repaired the cause- 
way voluntarily and had no responsibility for 
its maintenance. Thereafter the causeway 
was regarded as appurtenant to Staines 
Bridge, and grants of pontage for the bridge 
included the repair of the causeway as well. 
As was customary, the pontage tolls were 
levied on craft passing under the bridge, as 
well as on merchandise passing over it. 

The old bridge at Staines dated probably | 
from the late twelfth century, as a mandate | 
of Henry III in the Close Rolls of 1228 is | 
addressed to the wardens of the bridge and | 
authorizes two oaks being provided for its re- | 
pair. It seems to have been coeval with old | 
Kingston Bridge. 

An Act of Henry VIII, in 1509 (1 Henry | 
VIII, c. ix) concerning the bridge at Staines, | 
describes the causeway as ‘‘a causeway 
extending a mile in length from Staines to 
the town of Egham, and enclosing the water 
of Thames from the king’s highway.” 

Shortly before the by-pass road was made 
che writer traversed the causeway. The por- 
tion between the Glanty and the lane that 
ran down to the Eclipse was then merely a 
raised footpath, the embankment being two 
or three feet above the level of Runnymede 











and obviously of sufficient height and strength 
to be a serviceable barrier between Egham 
and the Thames floods. This section of the 
causeway is now replaced by the wide foot- 
walk on the south side of the new road. Be- 
tween the Glanty and Staines Bridge the rest 
of the causeway exists in the form of the 
raised footwalk—much wider than the section 
that has been erased—on the north side of the 
highway. 

Manning and Bray give Thomas de Oxen- 
ford as the builder of the bridge at Staines, 
which is wrong. The origin of Staines 
Bridge—like the origin of Kingston and 
Windsor bridges—has yet to be deduced. It 
would seem that certain men specialised in 
the management of the early Thames bridges, 
Thus, the Henry of St. Albans who is cited 
in a Close Roll of 1223 as being one of the two 
men placed in charge of Kingston Bridge 
by Henry III, was a warden of London Bridge. 

In our age of steel and concrete there is 


| a tendency to sneer at the mediaeval bridges 


of timber. But they stood up to things, and 
Staines Bridge stood up long enough to wit- 
ness the collapse of three successive bridges 
that were built to replace it. The first was a 
stone bridge designed by Thomas Sandby, 
R.A., in 1797, the second an iron bridge by 
Thomas Wilson in 1803, and the third another 
iron bridge. The younger Rennie then de- 
signed the present bridge, which was opened 
in 1832. Fortunately for traffic, the old 
bridge had not been dismantled after Sandby 
had tried his hand. Wilson’s bridge is said 
to have been copied from a design by Tom 
Paine—the rights of man deserved something 
better. 
CHARLES WHITE. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 


IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77). 
M.E. o. 

(a) Unrounding. The M.E. short vowel 
[9] has been normally retained in present- 
day Standard speech. It is obvious, however, 
from the spellings which Professor Wyld 
quotes in H.C.E., as well as from the com- 
ments of a few seventeenth-century ortho- 
epists, that there was a tendency to unround 
this vowel in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Of this unrounding we retain 4 
few examples, strap, Gad, plat (cf. strop, 
God, plot). Although this development 1s 
sometimes ascribed to the influence of the 
South-Western dialects, it is noteworthy that 
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it was particularly common in the vulgar 
speech of London in the sixteenth and seven- 
eenth centuries. Among the many spellings 
which testify to this are: ffaster lane (Fos- 
ter) 1.1477-9, ffastar 1.1536-6, Larymer 
1.1554-5, Machyn, marow (morrow) 47, 
Dassett (Dorset, with early loss of r before s), 
haration (oration) 116, caffen (coffin) 120, 


ansettes (onsets) 202, aspetall (hospital) 
8.1575, 8.1578, Anslowe 21.1579, Sallomon 
18.1583, Haspitall 15.1591, bande (bond) 
4.1591, aspetalle 27.1595, walentarylye 


24.1612, halland 18.1583, ffallowethe 37.1618, 
falowing 21.1621, Pecack 21.1622, Bastocke 
21.1622, wardrapp (wardrobe) 38.1623, Caron- 
ation 18.1623, mapps (mops) 13.1624, 38.1628, 
40.1644,  Tarrington 452.1626, Larrimer 
17.1627, Larramore 18.1629, map (mop) 
36.1632, Barthalmew 21.1630, Darnelly (Don- 
elly) 36.1634, Shatt (shot) 52.1641, maps 
(mops) 29.1641, 27.1677, 8.1690, Aspitall 
4.1649, Wm Jahnes (Johns) 21.1650, Sallo- 
way (Soloway) 21.1651, smackt (smock) 
30.1652, haspetall 29.1656, apaticary 29.1660, 
band (bond) 20.1662, pathecaries 12.1666. 
The same development also affected or which 
is now pronounced as a long vowel [9: ], ¢/., 
Machyn, Darking 6, hars (horse?) 87,Marte- 
boys (Mortebois) 8.1577, marttyboyes 8.1583, 
Throgmartene 8.1594, Yarke 8.1604, shart 
(short) 22.1621, Darnix (Dornix) 22.1633, 
Lard Major 31.1646, darnert 22.1654, Ogel- 
tharp 22.1658, Tharpe 40.1677, Siptharpe 
(Sibthorp) 26.1680. 

These examples are considerably more 
numerous than those quoted by Wyld. The 
earliest of his examples occur in St. Editha 
(Wiltshire) and Palladius (Essex) both c. 
1420, and later in the fifteenth century he 
cites examples from Shillingford (Devon) and 
the Paston Letters (Norfolk). Wyld, there- 
fore, thinks that the unrounding may have 
been in vogue in the South-East and South- 
East Midlands in the fifteenth century, and 
may thence have passed into London speech. 
In support of his view, it is of interest that 
Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, has more 
examples of this unrounding in her diary (c. 
1660) than any other writer 1 am acquainted 
with: it is possible that she was influenced 
by the dialect of Essex, where she lived all 
her married life. On the other hand, the 
forms quoted in the foregoing paragraph 
must be considered in connection with the 
unrounding of early Modern [9:] derived 
from M.E. au, which, as I have already 
shown, was popular in London, in the early 
sixteenth century. The unrounding of this 


[o: ] must have taken place after the monoph- 
thongization of au, late in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. I am inclined to the view that in the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
there was a general tendency to unround 
back-rounded vowels in London speech. Not 
only were [9] and |9:] involved in this pro- 
cess, but also M.E. [uJ]. In no case was the 
unrounding consistent, even [u] was retained 
by some speakers. In view of the prevalence 
of the unrounding in London, it is probable 
that the few unroundings of short o shown in 
the writings of the upper-classes in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were due to 
the influence of lower-class London speech. 

A few spellings suggest another type of un- 
rounding, to [A], viz., Machyn, shut (shot) 
79, 286, huphulster (upholster) 92, couper 
(copper) 103, skullors (scholars) 227, fule- 
wethe 22.1621, cluthe (cloth) 22.1621, Cluth 
22.1621. On the other hand, the ou-spellings 
in, Roungfully 21.1662, loung (long) 21.1662, 
may represent [4] due to the M.K. develop- 
ment of ong to ung, cf., among, monger—this 
development is regularly shown in fish- 
mungers 27.1649, cheesemunger 22.1674. 

Note 1. O.E. i-mutation is apparently re- 
sponsible for the use of [e] instead of short o 
in: Machyn lenger (longer) 260, and Redriff 
(Rotherhithe) 32.1641. 

Note 2.  ‘‘ Coroner”’’ and “‘ coronation ”’ 
were commonly pronounced as _ follows: 
Machyn, crownnasyon 46, Crownacion 9.1603, 
crownation 18.1585, 36.1624, Crowner 21.1603, 


15.1666. These forms are new formations 
based upon ‘‘crown.”’ A variant was Curna- 
tion 12.1630, 


Note 3. The spellings, burne fier (bonfire) 
25.1677, burnfiers 22.1692, appear to repre- 
sent a form created by folk-etymology. 

(B) Lengthening before f, s, th, ete. Wyld 
quotes three spellings ; crooft (croft), to shew 
the lengthening of [9] early in the fifteenth 
century. His next examples are moathes 
(moths), toossed (tossed) from Euphues. Ths 
London documents afford a fair number of 
spellings which suggest that the lengthening 
was fairly well established in London from 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, viz., 
ffauster lane 1.1487-8, 1.1490-1, loufte (loft) 
1.1491-2, coustes (costs) 1.1491-2, fforster lane 
1.1529-30, sought (soft) 11.1543, looft 12.1555, 
chorst (cost) 17.1573, Coust 17.1574, Couffens 
17.1574, Clouth 17.1574, Hoospytall 24.1592, 
cloath 38.1622, ffawester 18.1624, fforster 
32.1625, loase (loss) 38.1658. This lonz vowel 
is now regarded as a Cockney vulgarism, but 





it has only acquired that status since its 
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abandonment, or partial abandonment, by 
good speakers. 

Note. Lengthened vowels were also appar- 
ently used in, Roobsonne 8.1601, poote (pot) 
34.1614, poots 22.1620, and shoopes (shops) 
22.1661. 

(c) Before r. During the M.BE. period, 
short o followed by r and another consonant 
in native words and French loan-words, was 
lengthened to [o:]. This lengthened vowel 
was in the normal fashion raised to [u:], but 
the influence of the following r resulted in 
the subsequent lowering of this [u:] to [o:] 
or {9:]. Standard English now employs 
[9:], but [o:] is used in various modifica- 
tions of Standard, particularly in the Mid- 
lands and North. The sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century London pronunciation appears 
to have been {u:], judging by such spellings 
as: bourd 1.1491-2, burde (board) 1.1494-5, 
toorches 1.1496-7, ffurth (forth) 6.1508-9, 
fourme 1.1509-10, boordyng 9.1538, foorme 
15.1567, furth 18.1585, 21.1593, furthwythe 
24.1585, bourding 11.1588, Foord 22.1598, 
boorders 25.1617, bourds 25.1619, bourne 
(borne) 31.1622, boorne (born) 41.1643, ffoord 
40.1655, furthwith 31.1642, bourding 33.1691. 

In M.E. wor- was raised to [wur], which 
ultimately became [{we:]. The following 
spellings show this development: wursley 
(Worsley) 1.1483-5, woork 18.1580, woorkman 
18.1581, wurshipfull 24.1584, wourshipfull 
21.1638, woosted (worsted) 38.1685. 

The pronunciation, in personal names, of 
-born as -burn is shown by many such spell- 
ings as: Osboornes 22.1633, fishburne 21.1645, 
Osburne 4.1650, Tichburne 39.1652, ffishburns 
21.1674. 

(Dp) Before 1. Between short o and con- 
sonant groups beginning with 1, a back glide 
developed, apparently during the fifteenth 
century. The resultant diphthong was appar- 
ently used in London in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, judging by such spell- 
ings as: Rowle (roll) 1.1492-3, Controwler 
15.1551, goulde (gold) 1.1551-2, govld 1.1553, 
scrowelles 24.1571, uphowllstar 27.1597, 
gowlde 27.1602, towling (tolling) 10.1613, 
Bowlton 19.1614, rowle 8.1618, 22.1633, boults 
22.1622, etc. In Standard English the 
[ou]-diphthonz appears to have monophthon- 
gized to [o:] and later diphthongized to its 
present-day sound of [ou]. In Cockney, how- 
ever, a diphthong [ou] is used, and it is pos- 
sible that this is a survival of the fifteenth- 
sixteenth-century sound. 


M.E. [9:]. 


(a) Raising and diphthongization. M.E. 





[9:] in native and French loan-words has 
been raised and diphthongized to [ou] in 
Standard English. The M.E. vowel must 
have been raised to [0:] prior to the 
monophthongization of au to [9:], which 
occurred late in the fifteenth century, but 
after the raising of M.E. 6 to {u:], that is, 
at some time in the fifteenth century. The 
first description of the [ou]-diphthong js 
found at the beginning of the nineteenth cen. 
tury. I think, however, that the vowel must 
have diphthongized long before and escaped 
description simply because the second element 
of the diphthong closely resembles the first, 
and inexpert phoneticians easily persuade 
themselves that they use a pure vowel. As 
evidence for the early use of the [ou]-diph- 
thong, the following London spellings may be 
cited: loud (load) 1.1491-2, poustes 1.1491-2, 
Machyn, Rowse (Rose) 153, howme (home) 
9.1562, lowde (load) 9.1579, louds 27.1590, 
house (hose) 8.1593, Roupes (ropes) 18.1596, 
goue (go) 24.1612, thouse 2.1624, loufs (loaves) 
52.1624, clouthes 41.1645, Nouble 39.1657, 
Clouths 29.1660, bouth (both) 25.1681, thous 
36.1697, etc. 

Note. We preserve the M.E. vowel in 
“broad.” This vowel is certainly represented 
by the spelling, Braude clothe 24.1621, and 
possibly also by: Machyn, abrod 75, brod 
8.1583, brodstreat 21.1593. 

(B) Before l. Before 1, M.E. [9:] seems to 
have diphthongized in the same way as short 
o. This diphthongization probably explains 
such spellings as: ould 1.1491-2, sould 
1.1491-2, Sowlld 1.1531, hould 9.1548, owld 
1.1555, towld 21.1567, houlden 24.1576, 
Hinchepowle 24.1584, dHowldgat 27.1591, 
soulde 24.1596, howlden 31.1619, howldfast 
39.1648. The development in Standard 
English was the same as that of M.E. [oul]. 
But in these words, too, the Cockney now 
employs [ou], the first element being like 
short 0, and the above spellings may possibly 
represent this sound. A pronunciation simi- 
lar to the present Cockney sound certainly 
appears to be represented by: Machyn, olles 
(holes) 259, olle (whole) 9.1527, holl (whole) 
8.1583, colles (coals) 8.1583, 8.1626, 21.1633. 
Similar spellings in bowl, which had short 
o in M.E., and in soul,-which had [ou], are: 
Machyn, soll 44, bolles 140, solle 178, bolle 
23.1612. 

(c) Shortening. As a result of the M.E 
shortening of [9:] we now pronounce short 0 
in hot, gone, anon, shone. The spelling 
hoote (hot) 24.1593, sugzests the occasional 
retention of the long sound in these words, 
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put stonnes (stones) 8.1583, hosse (hose) 
22.1602, indicate that the shortening affected 
other words. This shortening is frequently 
shown in “ holy ’’ by such forms as: holly 
water 5.1519-20, holly wator 1.1531, holly 
wattr 12.1555, Alhollowes 21.1581, Allhollan- 
tide 21.1633, Alhollowes 39.1671. More fre- 
quently, however, fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century London spellings retain an early 
shortened form which arose before the M.E. 
rounding of [a:] to [9:], viz., haly water 
5.1466, haly watyr 1.1479-81, alhalowen day 
1.1489-90, halydayis 1.1493-4, halydayes 
5.1509-10, haly water 3.1513-4, 9.1537, hally- 
water 10.1553, halybrede 12.1553, Machyn, 
haledaye 18, hale-water 44, hale-bred 50, 
hallowe water 13.1560, Alhalontide 3.1572. 
M.E. ou. 

M.E. [ou] is represented in present-day 
Standard speech by [ou]. The orthodox 
theory of its history is that it was monoph- 
thongized and raised to [o:] early in the 
Modern period and later diphthongized, the 
diphthong being first recorded early in the 
nineteenth century. Occasional spellings 
have little to contribute to the evidence on 
this point, as they always employ the normal 
ow, snow, blow, etc. As the history of the 
sound is similar to that of M.E. [9:], how- 
ever, the evidence for the early use of a diph- 
thong is equally applicable here. In fact, it 
is quite possible that the M.E. diphthong was 
never monophthongized, the only change 
being the raising of the first element. 

The chief point of interest relative to this 
sound afforded by the London spellings, con- 
cerns those words in which the diphthong is 
derived from the O.E. diphthongs éa, 0, eo, 
followed by w. The varying accentuation 
of these O.E. diphthongs produced variant 
diphthongs in M.E., which are perpetuated 
in the doublet spellings, sew sow, shew show, 
and in the two pronunciations of Shrewsbury. 
Dual pronunciations in these words, resulting 
from the varying accentuation, are shown by 
the following spellings: Machyn, shuwe 309, 
Shrusbery 31, Strewinge 3.1564-5, strewings 
40.1680, and Machyn, Shrousbury 76, stroyd 
(strewed) 186, stroyng (strewing) 27.1594, 
strowings 40.1636, 8.1679, Stroeings 25.1679, 
Strouwing 8.1681. A third variant appears 
to have preserved the M.E. diphthong [ou], 
or the monophthong [9:], cf. sawyng (sew- 
ing) 1.1477-9, strawe (strew) 1.1520-1, straw- 
inge 3.1555-6, strawinge 13.1560, strawing 
18.1581, straying 27.1597, straw (strew) 
34.1693, etc., and, possibly, Westwrawes 
(Westrowe’s) 18.1600, Westraw 18.1613. 





M.E. 6. 


(A) Raising. It appears from the spellings 
quoted by Wyld that M.E. 6 had been raised 
to [u:] late in the M.E. period, probably 
during the fourteenth century. The follow- 
ing London spellings indicate the use of this 
raised vowel: Rouffe (roof) 3.1442, Roufe 
1.1491-2, Roud (rood) 1.1491-2, spowns 
1.1531, brumes (brooms) 5.1540, Machyn, 
shutyng (shooting) 96, suwne (soon) 160, Roud 
(rood) 1.1553, chewsing 24.1580, bevth (Booth) 


21.1583, shewes (shoes) 18.1597, 22.1598, 
chuse 24.1613, ~— (roof) 35.1624, shew- 
maker 22.1635,. shuteing 34.1641, Brumes 


12.1655, Remuffing 25.1679, etc. 

Notre. The variant M.E. form meve 
(move) survived in London speech until the 
sixteenth century at least, cf. remevyng 
1.1495-6, 1.1503-4, 9.1538. 

(B) Shortening. Two types of shortening 
of this new [u:] are preserved in present- 
day Standard. The first, which took place 
before the unrounding of short [u] to [a], 
that is, before the sixteenth century, is found 
in blood, flood, rudder, brother, mother, 
other, glove, must, done, month, Monday, 
etc., and the second, which took place after 
the unrounding of short [u], that is probably 
in the late sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
is found in foot, soot, book, cook, good, hood, 
stood, and (with some speakers) in broom, 
room, stool, ete. Judging from the comments 
of seventeenth-century orthoepists, there was 
for a long time considerable variation in 
use of [u] and [a] in these words, and we 
find that many words now pronounced with 
[u] were formerly often pronounced with 
[a]. Among the London spellings which sug- 

est this mA] are: ruffe (roof) 1.1554-5, 
.1533, 9.1537, 5.1540, 18.1581, brummes 
(brooms) 9.1547, Machyn, blud 48, futt 
(foot) 17.1574, 21.1671, fludde 18.1589, stod 
(stood) 29.1592, buckes (books) 12.1604, 
31.1665, hockes (hooks) 31.1623, hudd (hood) 
22.1633, Huckes 22.1658, dun (done) 4.1646, 
dus (does) 21.1671. On the other hand, there 
are a number of spellings which suggest the 
use of a rounded vowel, although one cannot 
say whether it was long or short. These 
spellings include: foute (foot) 1.1491-2, 
8.1600, goudes 1.1491-2, gudeman 1.1505-6, 
Machyn, fludes (floods) 94, kukes (cooks) 66, 
Bouke (book) 9.1570, 8.1592, fute (foot) 
22.1623, 21.1671. 

It seems probable that both types of short- 
ening were provincial developments which 
influenced London speech without firmly 


establishing themselves in the capital. As a 
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result, Londoners in the sixteenth century 
and later must have vacillated in their pro- 
nunciation of these words between [a] and 
[u], and some speakers may even have re- 
tained the older [u:]. This variation must 
have been reflected in the speech of the upper 
classes. Some of the earlier shortenings 
found their way into accepted speech, so that 
such spellings as bludd, sutt (soot) are found 
in the Verney Memoirs. But the [a]-forms 
were more prevalent among the lower classes 
—such variants as tuck (took), stud (stood), 
forsucke, are common in seventeenth-century 
sailors’ logs—and some of them later came to 
be regarded as vulgar. 

(c) Before r. The ordinary raising of 
[o:] to {u:] took place before r, but that 
consonant later had the effect of lowering the 
vowel to [9:], as in floor, door, whore. On 
the other hand, some good speakers retain 
[u:] in poor, moor, possibly because of the 
rounding effect of the preceding labial con- 
sonant. The development to [u:] seems to 
be reflected in such spellings as: churchdurr 
5.1450-1, dure (door) 5.1457-8, poure (poor) 
1.1491-2, flower (floor) 1.1494-5, 42.1646, 
2.1669, durres 1.1527-8, dowre 15.1567, power 
(poor) 17.1577, 8.1597, pooure 32.1614, dooer 
(door) 38.1658, etc. The lowering to [9:] is 
usually dated in the eighteenth century, but 
if the following spellings may be “eae, een 
as reflecting [o:] it may actually have begun 
in the sixteenth century: poer (poor) 8.1576, 
pore 21.1579, dore 22.1608, poare 22.1623, 
doare 24.1645, floare 39.1655, Mr. Moare 
2.1660, etc. 

Witiiam Matruews. 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60). 


Face: deface, is given only c. 1400. ‘The 
‘Lament’ in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 390, ‘‘ his 
carayne stynkynyze, his fetures facyd.”’ 

Faeces: (1) sediment, (2) excrement. Chap- 
man, ‘ Chabot,’ IV. i. 33, uses it for dross, 
““ together With that you call the feces some- 
thing of The precious substance may be 
hazarded,’’ of gold refining. 

False (vb): break (one’s word, etc.), is last 
quoted from Heywood (1624). Hardy, ‘Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 596, ‘‘ past regretting Loves 
who have falsed their vow.’”’ Cp. 642. 





Fame (concr.): one who constitutes the 








fame of a place. Only Marlowe is quoted, 
““ Faustus, fame of Wittenberg.”” Chapman 
uses the word more generally, Od. xxiv. 124, 
‘““an honor’d game, that spent The best ap. 
provement of our Grecian Fames’’ ( dpiories ; 
xi. 741, ‘‘ th’ armes divine Of great Aeacides, 
proposde t’ our fames By his bright Mother, ’ 

Fancy: frame in the fancy (1646). Earlier 
—‘ Beggars’ Bush,’ V. i. 49, ‘‘ what stra 
wonders Fear fancies in a coward.’’ Also all 
‘N.E.D.’s examples have personal sub. 
jects, 

Fantocine: puppet. Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 479, ‘‘ Tugged by a force above or 
under, Like some fantocine.’’ ‘ N.E.D,’ 
gives only the plural. 

Fat: sweat—not given. Cotton, ‘ Poems’ 
(1765) 265, ‘‘ Then, having swept my Face of 
Fat, Powder’d, and put a clean Cravat.” 
Ibid. 83, ‘‘ Upon his Head he wore a Hat, 
Instead of Sattin, fac’d with Fat.’’ 

Fathom: measure by outstretched arms 
(1680). Earlier—Sandys, ‘Travels,’ 130, 
‘* No broader from side to side then a man 
may fathome.’’ 

Fatigating is given only transitive. Lith- 
gow, ‘ The Gushing Teares ’ (1863) 201, ‘‘And 
here refresh thy fatigating soule.’”’ Ibid. 
224, ‘‘ all fatigating soules, zgriev’d with the 
load of sinne.”’ 

Fating—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 766, ‘‘ Can she, then, know how men’s 
fatings befall ?”’ 

Favoursome is given only from Ben Jonson. 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 232, 
‘“ Come, Sovereign odours, come . . . Wax 
hotter, air, make them more favoursome.” 
But this may well be a misprint for ‘“‘ savour- 


some,’’ a word not found in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
Fawn: entice—not given. Chapman, Od. 
xii. 71, ‘‘ these men Were such as_ they 


[Sirens] had fawned into their fen.’ 

Fawn: cringe to. Only Ascham is quoted. 
Cp. Dyer’s famous “‘ I fear no foe, I fawn no 
friend.” 

Fear: object of fear (See MII.), The 
sense is clearly concrete in ‘ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ II. ii. 56, where Aspatia directs 
a maid to depict in her embroidery ‘‘ a Fear: 
Do that Fear bravely, wench.’’ Hallam took 
the word to mean a goblin in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ II. ii. 22, ‘‘ near him, thy angel 
becomes a fear, as being o’erpowered,’’ but the 
editors ignore the suggestion. Cp. ‘ Mon- 
sieur Thomas,’ III, i. 278, ‘‘ which will so 
tumble in his stomach, doctor, And work 
upon the crudities (conceive me) The fears 
and fiddlestrings within it, That those damn’d 
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souls must disembogue again.’’ On ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ III, ii. 78, ‘‘ O let my lady 
apprehend no fear: in all Cupid’s pageant 
there is ‘presented no monster,’’ Steevens 
wrote, ‘‘a Fear appears to have been a per- 
sonage in other pageants: or perhaps in our 
ancient moralities,’? and cited Aspatia as 
above. 

Feast: company at a feast. One example 
only is given, of a. 1400-50. It recurs in 
Chapman’s Iliad xv. 97, “ the feast in gen- 


erall Bewraying privy spleens at Jove ’ 
(G¢0/ ). 
Feed: use (land) as pasture (a. 1651). 


Parlier—Chapman, Od. ix. 191, ‘‘ Nor is the 
soil with flocks fed down ’”’ (depascitur). 

Fellowlike is last dated 1678. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 5, ‘‘ Change and 
Chancefulness . . . wrought us fellowlike.” 

Femality (1754). Earlier—Ogilby, ‘Iliad’ 
(1669) 432, ‘‘ Stird up by weak Femality and 
Rage.” 

Feminative—not given. Skelton i. 199 
(Dyce), ‘‘ The man that doth wed a wyfe For 
her goodes and her richesse, And not for lyn- 
age femynatyfe, Procureth doloure and dis- 
tresse.’’ Later, ‘‘ He whiche weddeth a wyfe 
by avaryce, and not for to have lynage.”’ 
Meaning ? 

Fendless—not given. Hardy, ‘ The Dyn- 
asts,’ 459, ‘‘so thou to-day shalt feel his 
{Death’s] fendless tap.”’ 

Festina lente—not given. Life of Asquith, 
ii, 101, ‘‘ the festina lente of his method, 
which sometimes laid him open, to reproach.”’ 

Fetch (sb.). Hardy, ‘ Her Love-Birds’ 
(‘ Coll. Poems,’ 475) writes, ‘ There was in 
their tiny tune A dying fetch like broken 
words.” ‘N.E.D.’ gives a meaning, ‘‘ sigh,’ 
but only in Northern Dialect. 

Fibred (1776). Earlier—Ogilby, ‘ Iliad ’ 
(1669) 212, ‘‘ He stately trees tore from their 
fiver’d Roots.’’ 

Fiddle, fit as a, is first quoted from Miss 
Braddon. Fletcher, ‘ Women Pleased,’ iv. 3, 
“Am I come fit, Penurio? Fit as a fiddle,” 
Meaning, it seems, opportunely. 

Fie (v.2) is given only intrans. under date 
c. 1394. Fletcher, ‘ The Woman’s Prize,’ 
Ill. iii., ‘‘ Fy, Rowland! You cannot fy me 
out a hundred pound With this poor plot,’ 
1.e., make me lose that sum wagered. 

Field (vb.): put into the field, select for 
a cricket team—not given. The Times, June 


12, 1925, p. 7, col. 1, ‘“‘ It would have been 
rather futile to field the remnants of the 
M.C.C.’s Australian team when its leading 





batsmen . . . were not available.” 


The Sup- 





im gives the sense, but limits it to foot- 
all, 

Fields: crops — not given. Chapman, 
‘ Georgics of Hesiod,’ ii. 316, ‘‘ In harvest, 
when the sun the body dries, Then haste and 
fetch the fields home ”’ (xaprév). 

Fierce, of flight, is not given. With Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ viewless arrows of his thoughts . . . so 
fierce of flight ’’ (‘ The Poet’) cp. John Rol- 
land pics: by Brydges, ‘ Restituta,’ i. 184, 
‘* His haulk also was so fierce in her flight ”’ ; 
ibid. ii. 72, ‘‘ a crossebowe . . . would send 
a bolt or a quarrel of soche a fersnes.’’ 

Fifteen. No notice is taken of the pro- 
verbial use for a large indefinite pon ae 
Chapman, ‘Sir Giles Goosecap,’ IV. i. 16, 
‘“The youngest of ten I was. And the wisest 
of fifteen.’’ Parrot quotes ‘‘ That is the least 
thought that they have of fifteen.’’ IJbid., V. 
ii. 281, ‘‘ run a man quite from his fifteen 
wits.” ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘‘ but me, whom 
men putten to labour, to bear and draw and 
do more in a week than he with his fifteen 
should do in a whole year ’’ (Morley, ‘ Early 
Prose Romances,’ 131), the ass complaining 
of the pet dog. 

Filmily (1890). Earlier—Meredith, ‘ Ord. 
Rich. Fev.,’ ch, xxii., ‘‘ perhaps the clear- 
thoughted gentleman filmily conceived.’’ 

Fin (vb.). Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 
591, ‘‘ Fishes might seem to fin a passage,’’ 
a use not given. The Supplement gives ‘‘ fin 
it, fin its way.”’ 

Fingers’ end (fig.) 1546. Nine years earlier 
is Wiat, ii. 264 (ed. Foxwell), ‘‘ to gathir an 
hepe of good opinions and to get them per- 
fectly as it wer on your fingers ends.’’ 

Finick, of a person, is given only under date 
1706. Later—Meredith, ‘ Evan Harrington,’ 
Ch. iii., ‘‘ the ladies, in their pretty lan- 
guage, signalized him as a ‘ finick.’ ”’ 

Fire: discharge as from a gun (1708). 
Earlier—‘ Lives of Ancient Philosophers ’ 
(1702) 107, ‘‘ Mithridates coming up with the 
reer fir’d warmly upon ’em.”’ 

Fired: fiery, is not given later than 1388. 
Chapman, I]. v. 275, ‘‘ the fir’d horse brought 
th’ assailants neare.”’ 

Firework (fig.), ‘‘ he has neither squibs nor 
fireworks . . . the curs’d carrier lost his best 
book of phrases ’’ (1670). Earlier—Jonson, 
‘ Every Man Out,’ V. iv., ‘‘I shall talk 
nothing but crackers and firework to-night.’ 

Flagello. This form of “‘ flagelle’’ is not 
given. Lithgow, ‘The Gushing Teares ’ 
(1863) 229, “‘ such sowre flagelloes are the 
rods of nature, to whippe the childe of lust.’ 
He is writing of diseases. 

Flairing: scented, is given from ‘ Cursor 
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Mundi.’ Mr. Masefield’s use is different: 
(1) transitive, ‘ Poems’ (1924) 560, ‘‘ The 
sharp nose flaired them heedfully ’’; 596, 
“He flaired the air, then he padded out.’ 
(2) intransitive, 563, ‘‘ His ears were cocked, 
and his keen nose flaired”’; 565, ‘‘ The fox 
drew in and flaired with his muzzle.’’ 

Flame: the object of one’s love (1647). 
Chapman seems to use the word rather for 

progeny,’’ Od. xi. 434, ‘“ Wise Minos flame 
(bright Ariadne),’’ Kovpny; Il. ii. 464, “a 
flame of Mars his fire,’ {os Apnos. 
Cp. ‘ Batrach.’ 168, ‘‘I . . . a triple flame 
of life feel put forth in three famous sons.’’ 

Flame (vb.). BR. L. Stevenson to Henley, 
Oct., 1879, seems unparalleled, ‘‘ M. flames 
me a letter about it, which is so compliment- 
ary that... ”’ 

Flat (vb.): lay out flat (1709). Earlier— 
Chapman, ‘ Tears of Peace,’’ 1077, ‘‘ Couch- 
ing your ears, and flatting every limb So 
close to earth.” 

Flat-cap is defined as ‘‘ esp. a London citi- 
zen or prentice.’? KE. Ward, ‘ London Spy ’ 
(1921) 34, and elsewhere uses it for Billings- 
gate fishwives, “‘a tattered assembly of fat 
motherly flat-caps, with their fish-baskets 
rom upon their heads instead of riding 
hoods.”’ 

Flattering: handling lightly (see MI.). 
Another and earlier example is in Sylvester 
(1621) 288, of Cain, the first horse-breaker, 
“‘And on his neck his flattering palm doth 
slide.”’ 

Flecker (1828 only). Twenty years earlier 
in Lamb’s ‘ Adv. of Ulysses,’ ch. vii., ‘‘which 
= Sun had begun to flecker with his first 
red.’ 

Fleshings. No literal use is given. Hardy, 
‘The Dynasts,’ 17, “‘ Let us put on... the 
feverish fleshings of humanity.”’ 

Flighter: flee—not given. Lithgow, ‘ The 
Gushing Teares’ (1863) 147, ‘‘ faine would 1] 
flighter from this lust-lymd clay.’ 

Flop: flap, is quoted only from ‘ Rump 
Songs ’ (1662), ‘‘ a flop with a fox-tail.’’ The 
phrase occurs in Hacket, ‘Scrin. Res.,’ 158, 
written before the Restoration. 

Flora. In Hudson’s ‘ Judith,’ v. ad. fin., 
the word seems to incline to the later use, of 
a geographical list of plants, ‘“‘ young and 
old, With crownes and presents of the Flora 
sweet, And costly odours, humbly did me 
greate.”’ 

Floral: of the Floralia, is given only as 
an adjective. Lovelace, ‘The Ant.,’’ has 
** So Cato sometimes the nak’d Florals saw.’’ 

Florence-work, not given, seems to be the 
same as Florentine mosaic—given. Evelyn, 








Nov. 28, 1644, “ A fine cabinet and tables of 
Florence-work in stone. . 


Florentines.’’ 
G. G. Loans. 
(To be continued.) 


SOUTH AFRICAN FAMILIES, 
(See ante p. 5). 


Matan. Jacques Malan was a _ French 
Huguenot who fled from France for his faith 
and arrived at the Cape sometime before 1699, 
On his arrival there he married Elisabeth de 
Long, widow of Jean Jourdan. He eventu- 
ally settled at Hottentots Holland, and 
became in time a member of the Court of 
Landdrost and Heemraaden at Stellenbosch. 
His daughter Helena Catherina married into 
the noted family of Morkels—a family that 
stands for all that is highest in the world of 
Afrikaans athletics, 

Carel Wynand Malan, baptized in May, 
1812, married Magdalena Margaretha Hugo, 
and had fifteen children, 

The law, medicine, politics and education 
are the spheres of activity in which the 
Malans are most frequently found. 

Merererkamp. This family was originall 
of German extraction, for in 1585 Hendri 
Metelerkamp migrated with his wife and 
three children from Bentheim to Holland. 
mm Metelerkamp, who was born in 
Zwolle in 1780, in 1804 married Maria Chris- 
tina Hoets at the Cape. She was _ the 


daughter of Jan and Maria Middelhoop.’ 


There were four sons and a girl of the mar- 
riage. The granddaughters, though they all 
married Englishmen, preserved the name 
Rutger for their boy children. 

The founder of the family, Rutger Meteler- 
kamp, died at Zuur-Bron in 1849. His 
eldest son died just when he was on the eve 
of ordination in his twenty-fourth year; his 
second son, Frederick Johan, was an_ officer 
in the Netherlands Navy. He married 
Maria Anna Auret and had seven children. 

Mouuper (1). Johannes Mulder, of Rotter- 
dam, arrived at the Cape in 1682, married 
(a) Elizabeth Putters and (b) Jacoba Kicke- 
laar. In 1683, he was appointed first Land- 
drost of Stellenbosch. Five children. 

(2) Nicolaas Jan M., married Leonora de 
Vyf, 25 Nov., 1714. Eight children. 

(3) Hendrik Stempel M., of Holland, 
married Maria Coetsee, 31 Oct., 1717. Four 
children, all girls. 

(4) Michiel M., of Merscheid, married 
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Adriana van Rooyen, 4 May, 1746. Eleven 
children. 

(5) Hendrik Oostwald M., of Leopoldstein, 
married (2) Hendrina Helena Eksteen, 1753, 
and (b) Elisabeth Mostert, in 1770. Seven 
children. 

(6) Paul Hendrik M., of Saxen Lauenburg, 
arrived 1757, married Catherina Milhuijzen. 
Seven children. 

(7) Jan Theunis M., of Orlinghausen, 
duchy Lippe, married Sibella Lombard, in 
1770. Ten children. 

(8) Johan Hendrik M., of Kockange, 
married Christina Barends in 1787. Eight 
children. 

(9) Jacob Calis M., of Raurits, in Poland, 
married Maria Vosloo in 1788. Four chil- 
dren. 

(10) Johan Frederick M., of Bremerlehe, 
married Cornelia Cecilia du Preez, 29 Jan., 
1790. One son. 

(11) Theodorus M., of Wezel, married 
Regina Rog, 1796. Nine children. 

(12) Rudolf Ditmar M., married (a) 
Johanna Spellingh and (b) Geertruy ten 
Brugge. Four children. 

(15) Gerrit Christoffel M., married Mag- 
dalena Smittenburg in 1763. ‘Two sons. 

(14) Jurgen Johannes M., married 
Johanna Christina ——. One child born 1765. 

(15) Carsten M., married Isabella Schonke, 
1774. Four children. 

(16) Frederick Sweris M., married Jacoba 
Magdalena Mouton. The first of seven chil- 
dren was born 1802. 

(17) Johannes Cornelis M., married Eliza- 
beth Smit. Three children, first born in 1821. 

(18) Jan Andries M., of Groningen, 
married Petronella Fredericka Paulsen, of 
Smarang. Twins born 1806. 

(19) Antonie Josephus M., of Zwol, 
married Cornelia Goor, in 1807. One 
daughter, 

So that in one hundred and twenty-five 
years nineteen different Mulders laid a col- 
lective foundation of ninety-eight children for 
their direct descent and the perpetuation of 
the name in South Africa. 

Rousseau or Roussouw. The founder of 
this family in South Africa was Pierre Rous- 
seau, one of the best known of the. Huguenots. 
He was born in 1666, and landed at the Cape 
~a refugee from the religious persecution in 
France—sometime before 1690. He married, 
firstly, Anne Retif, but she appears to have 
died shortly afterwards. He married, 
secondly, Geertruy du Toit, a daughter of 
Huguenots, in 1710, and had twelve children, 
while all his descendants had large families. 











His third eldest son, also named Pierre, who 
had a large farm at Drakenstein, and in 1703 
married Sophia van der Merwe, originated 
a numerous descent, while the founder’s tenth 
son, Daniel, married three times and was the 
father of nineteen children. The boys, amon 
whom the name Gabriel was popular, all 
settled at Stellenbosch. 

A hundred years later one of Daniel’s des- 
cendants was ambushed by Kafirs in the war 
of 1847 and was killed with four others out of 
a party of nineteen Stellenbosch burghers. 

Then there was a Lieut. Roussouw who 
accompanied Lieut. Mackay on the fateful 
expedition to arrest Frederick Bezuidenhout, 
whose accidental death led to the Slachters 
Nek rebellion in 1815. 

Snyper. The first of this quiet and law- 
abiding family was Jan Hendrik Snyder, 
who came to South Africa from Tweebruggen 
in Holland in 1711. He married, firstly, 
Aletta Buys, and secondly, Susanna Delport 
in 1756. There were twelve children of these 
two marriages. The seventh child, Johannes 
Jacobus, a burgher of Stellenbosch, married 
Catherina Elizabeth Campher in 1797 and 
was the father of five children. His next 
youngest brother, Petrus Casparus, who also 
lived at Stellenbosch, married Johanna Mar- 

aretha Snyman in 1786, and had six chil- 

} om And the youngest brother, Lucas 
Marthinus, married, in 1806, Jacomina 
Zacharia Kruger. 

Another Snyder — Jan Christiaan — who 
arrived at the Cape from Landsberg in 1745, 
married Maria Marais, and had one child—a 
daughter. 

Swaan. In the fourteenth century there 
were Swaans administering the laws of the 
Netherlands city of Gebre. The name in 
those far-off days was Swaen. At some later 
date the family appears to have migrated 
into the region of Guelderland, where again 
they provided citizens for such historic F 
centres ‘as Arnhem and Nymegen. Of this 
family, Gerrit Swaan, the founder of the 
family in South Africa, appears to have been 
a descendant. He married, in 1705, Agnita 
Camfers, and had _ two children: Anna, 
christened 20 June, 1706, and Maria, christ- 
ened 19 May, 1709, who married Hen- 
drik Kruger, a Drakenstein burgher, and 
had two daughters, Margaretha and Barbara, 
who married and had issue. 

Van DEN Bercu. A well-known family in 
every part of the Union. The founder of the 
main branch of the South African family, 
Jacobus van den Bergh, married Jacomina 
Caarteniers, and the baptism of their first 
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child, Jacobus, took place on Aug. 6, 1702. 
Jacobus, junior, married, 24 Dec., 1724, 
Maria Magdalena Haak, and had issue. 

Dirk van den Bergh, of Bremen, married, 
20 Nov., 1729, Anna Heijlon, widow of 
Johannes van Laar, in Cape Town, 

Willem van den Bergh, of Worgeningen, 
married Sara Wagenaar on Oct. 31, 1784. 

Mattys van den Bergh, of Munster, 
married Geerthruida Brits, and had five chil- 
dren, the first of whom, Johannes Cornelis, 
was christened 4 Mar., 1798. 

Another van den Bergh of consequence was 
Jacobus Johannes van den Bergh, of 
Utrecht, who was a surgeon in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company. He 
settled at Cape Town, and on June 2, 1776, 
married Elizabeth Kamp. After her death 
he married, on July 1, 1798, Maria Verwey. 
He lived to become one of Cape Town’s most 
important merchants, and died in 1839, aged 
ninety-four. 

Van Brepa. One of the best-known of old 
Cape families is the van Bredas, the descend- 
ants of Pieter van Breda of Ghent, who 
married Catherina Smuts in Cape Town, 
Aug. 17, 1721. There was one son of this 
marriage, Michiel, who married Wilhelmina 
de Kok in 1746 and had eight children. His 
eldest son was captain of the Burgher forces 
in Cape Town. 

A Michiel van Breda won _ celebrity 
as one of the earliest successful breeders of 
merino sheep in the Cape Colony. He was 
also one of the first unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council established in 1834. 

There was another Michiel van Breda, and 
one Servaas van Breda, who took a leading 
part in the resistance to the British troops 
in Natal in 1842. They were both excepted 
from the general amnesty agreed by Col. 
Cloete, and, though a reward of £250 was 
offered for each of them by Sir George Napier, 
they continued to live as publicly as before 
and no one thought of distrusting them. 

Cornelis Michiel Breda was a_ cavalry 
volunteer in the battle of Waterloo. What is 
known of him? 

Van Royen, or Van Rooyen. The first of 
this family was Cornelis van Rooyen, a native 
of Gorkum, who landed at the Cape in 1713. 
He married three times. Firstly, Jacomina 
van Deventer in 1720; secondly, Cornelia 
Botha of Drakenstein, in 1738; and thirdly, 
Barbara Myburgh in Swellendam in 1754. 
There were eleven children of these marriages. 
His eldest son, Reynier, was born in 1726, 
and married, in 1753, Hester Gouws. They 
settled at Swellendam and had seven chil- 
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dren. Cornelis’s ninth child, Gerrit, marrigj 
Martha Ferreira in 1756, and had ten hil. 
dren and were the progenitors of a prolific deg. 
cent, as were the original Cornelis’s eleventh 
child, also Cornelis, and his wife. 

There were two other van Rooyens: 
Anthonie, who came from Cuylenburg and jn 
1713 married Sophia Appel, and Johanne 
Jacobus van Rooyen, who married, in 180, 
Maria Sophia Fortuin and had two childrep, 

Van Zyt. Although the van Zyls to-day 
grace the Bench and the most illustrioy 
national offices, they were in the old da 
a very fine and sturdy farming stock. Th 
founder of the family in South Africa was 
Willem van Zyl, who came from Haarlem 
and appears on the burgher roll of Cap 
Town in 1692. He married Christina van 
Loveren, and apparently settled at Draken. 
stein, where four sons and four daughters were 
born. Six of his grandsons trekked to Swel- 
lendam when that part of the country was 
pioneered, and five moved to Stellenbosch. 
One of the most interesting things about him 
was his extraordinary number of grand. 
children. He had thirty-two on the male 
side of his descent alone! 

Venter. The progenitor of this family in 
South Africa would appear to have 
Hendrik Venter, of Hamelin in Hanover. He 
came to the Cape as a colonist while a young 
man, and in July, 1690, married Johanna 
Mostert. She must have died very soon after 
the marriage, for only seventeen months later, 
on Dec. 9, 1691, he married Anna Viljoen, 
by whom he had his first child, Bonifacius, 
whose baptismal certificate bears the date 
Dec. 1, 1692. 

Hendrik Venter died about the year 1713, 
for in this year an inventory of his estate 
was compiled. Information regarding his 
son, Bonifacius, is desired. 

In later years we find that it was on the 
farm of Pieter Venter (probably a descend- 
ant of Bonifacius) about six miles east of 
Sand River, that the historic Sand River Con- 
vention was signed on Jan. 17, 1852. 

There was a Jacobus Johannes Venter, 
chairman of the commission appointed in 
February, 1855, to administer temporarily 
the government of the Orange Free State 
He also acted as president of that province. 

Wourr and Wore. Unlike many other 
instances of South African patronymic, 
where various spelling forms of the same 
name do not alter the fact of descent from 
a common origin, there are in the Union two 
families of the same name between whom 
there is no blood relationship whatever. 
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They are the Wolffs and the Wolfes. 

The first family was founded in South 
Africa by Michiel Wolff of ’s Gravenhage, in 
Holland, who arrived at the Cape in 1789. 
Michiel, who was a passenger in a shi 
called Christopher Columbus, came to Sout 
Africa as an employee of the Dutch East 
India Company, and took service in the 
British administration after the Cape 
changed flags. In 1793 he married Mar- 
garetha Maria Berning, by whom he had a 
gon and five daughters. He was an ardent 
Freemason and ultimately returned with his 
family to Holland. In 1817, however, his 
son returned to the land of his birth and 
married into the Terhoven family and had 
issue. 

The second family, the Wolfes, would 
appear to be descended from the Wolfes of 
Kildare, for they claim kinship with General 
Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


. EDMOND HALLEY’S BIRTH.—For 

nearly forty years past, endeavours have 
been made, in vain, to find an official record 
of the birth or baptism of this famous astron- 
omer. Two of his contemporaries, who must 
have obtained the information from Halley 
himself, give the date as 29 Oct., 1656, O.S. 
(i.e. 8 Nov., 1656, N.S.), and there is reason 
to think that Halley continued throughout his 
life to believe that that was the correct date. 
So late at 1727, Thomas Hearne says that 
Halley was ‘“‘ born Oct. 29, 1656”’ (see 
Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ vol. ix., p. 301). But 
it has been, with reason, suggested that Halley 
himself may have been mistaken in the year 
of his birth which may have occurred in 1657 
rather than in 1656. He is said to have been 
born in Haggerston, in the parish of St. 
Lleonard’s, Shoreditch, where his father then 
had a country house. Different searches of 
the baptismal register of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, for 1656 and 1657, were fruitless. 
The same must be said of the baptismal regis- 
ter of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, a parish in 
which some Halley property was located. The 
oly remaining clue grows out of the fact 
that Halley’s father had a residence, in 1656, 
in Winchester Street, now Great Winchester 
Street, leading westerly from Broad Street. 
According to Henry Harbin’s ‘ Dictionary of 
London,’ p. 273 (London, 1918), the west end 
of Winchester Street is in the parish of All 
Hallows-in-the-Wall and the east end is in 
that of St. Peter-le-Poer. Another authority 





however places the east end in the parish of 
St. Michael, Cornhill. An examination of 
the baptismal registers of St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, and of All Hallows, London Wall, for 
1655-6-7 did not yield the desired entry. The 
baptismal register of St. Peter-le-Poer for the 
years 1655-6-7, does not seem to be available 
either in print or in transcript. The original 
register is not accessible to me, at present. 
An examination of it, if made, might, just 
possibly, result in the discovery of the long- 
sought record. If so, I should expect it to 
relate to the year 1657 rather than 1656. 
Was there a consolidation of the parishes of 
St. Peter-le-Poer and St. Michael, Cornhill ? 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


YHANGING LONDON.—1. 31 and 32, Soho 
Square. These two eighteenth-century 
houses are to be converted to business purposes 
(picture in Morning Post, 12 Jan., p. 8). 
Charles Kemble lived at No. 31 (formerly 29) 
in 1824. 

Sir Joseph Banks lived at No. 32 (up to 
1800 numbered No. 30) from the autumn of 
1777 until his death in 1820. Banks be- 
queathed the use of his collections to his 
botanist-librarian, Robert Brown (1773-1858), 
who afterwards disposed of them to the 
British Museum, becoming first Keeper of the 
Botanical Department in 1827. Brown occu- 
pied the rear portion of the house, with an 
entrance in Dean Street. By an arrangement 
with Brown (Librarian 1805-22, President 
1849-53) the Linnean Society leased part of 
the building from 1821 to 1857, when it re- 
moved to Old Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(cf. ‘The Homes of the Linnean Society of 
London,’ by Spencer Savage, Proc. Linn. 
Soc, 1932-33, pp. 56-61). No. 32 was after- 
wards the Hospital for Diseases of the Heart 
and then taken over by Messrs. Thornton- 
Smith, interior decorators. On 9 Feb., 1909, 
the L.C.C. decided to indicate the house, 
but difficulties were experienced in connection 
with the manufacture of the blue tablet which 
was erected on 14 Feb., 1911. An illustrated 
account of the house is in Country Life, 27 
«4 1913. 

. St. Paul’s (Southern Railway) and the 
Post Office (Central London Railway) have 
since Feb. 1 been re-named respectively 
Blackfriars and St. Paul’s. Jy Appacu. 


3. Malmesbury House, Whitehall Gardens. 
This old house is to be pulled down to make 
way for the erection of new Government 
buildings in Whitehall (The Times, Jan. 20, 
1937). 


P. J. Fynmore. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ONASTIC APPOINTMENTS: THOMAS 
MUNDY, PRIOR OF BODMIN (See 
cliii, 183, 261, 297; clvii. 456).—Is anything 
known of the system of appointments in pre- 
Reformation monastic houses in England ? 

Thomas Vivian, Prior of Bodmin, on his 
deathbed in 1533 declared that Thomas 
Mundy, then a canon of Merton Abbey 
(Surrey), should be his successor. 

Vivian was presumably a West Country- 
man. Mundy was son of a Mayor of 
London, with no apparent West Country 
connections. Was there any connection with 
Merton and Bodmin? 


P. D. Munpy. 


RITH: A LOST CHARTER.—The follow- 
ing appeared in the South Eastern 
Gazette dated 5 Jan. 1937 :— 

Erith seeks restoration of ancient privileges. 
Historical records show that Erith had a Mayor 
as long ago as the reign of Henry VII but from 
1625 all trace of Erith’s charter has been lost, 
The last holder of the office of Mayor of whom 
there is a record was Robert Cooper, who, it 
is stated, held the post in 1625. Erith has a 
present estimated population of 37,000 and a 
rateable value of £230,000. 

I have not met with this statement in either 
of the principal Kentish histories, and shall 
be glad if any light can be thrown on the 


subject. A. HT. 


ORSE’S NAME ‘“‘ AUREATE EARTH.” 
— Listening lately to the wireless, 
I caught, or seemed to catch, among 
the names of horses ‘‘ Aureate Harth.’’ This 
unexpected name would appear to be taken 
from Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, xv. 
And those who husbanded the Golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like 
Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 
Or can the words be drawn immediately from 
some other source ? 


Epwarkp BEnsLy. 
THE QUEEN’S HEAD IN DRURY 


LANE. — In 1685 James Dean, book- 
seller, carried on business at the Queen’s 
Head between the Royal Grove and Helmet 
in Drury Lane. 

What is known about him, or about any 
of the three houses named above? 


He pub- 








——$—<—., 


lished in 1685 a ‘‘ Song,’’ with the somewhat 
exciting title, ‘ The Glory of the West, o 
the Virgins of Taunton Dean.’ The song 
was licensed for publication on 31 July, 1685 





Nevx, 


PETER, BISHOP OF PAVIA, 1165.—, 

Tuscan monk, then a Cistercian abbot, 
he was given this see by Eugenius III, jp 
1148 and though living in 1177 (‘ Mémorial 
de Fribourg,’ v., 1858, p. 426) was dead by 
26 June 1182 (Hidber, ‘ Schweiz. Urkunden. 
reg.’ ii., 1872, pp. 325-6). He was an ad. 
herent of the anti-pope Victor and legate in 
the diocese of Lausanne (‘ Mémorial,’ lo, 
cit.) in 1165 (Mém. Doc. Soc. d’Hist. Suisse 
Romande, xii., Cart. d’Hautcrét, nos. 16-7, 
pp. 25-6). Is his family name known? 


H. 1. A. 


AMILY NAMES WANTED.—Of Gebhard, 
Bishop of Strasbourg, 1135 (Schoepflin, 
‘Alsatia Diplomatica, i., 210) ; Stephen, arch. 
bishop of Vienne 1167 (Arch. Cant. at Laus- 
anne, Romainmétier 5) and Bernard, bishop 
of Belley 3 Sept. 1225 (ibid. Bonmont 28), 
Was the last de Thoire? 


H. 1. A. 


EACON SURNAME.—Having collected 
some 1,700 references to this surname, | 

am desirous of making any additions, either 
references to the name or its use in any ¢ir- 
cumstance. I am familiar with the work of 
Catherine Anne Deacon on the ‘ Kettering 
Family,’ also such references as occur in 
‘N. and Q.,’ the ‘ D.N.B.’ and the Harleian 
Society publications. Information is rw 
quired particularly of the following: 

Deacons of Somersetshire, especially of the 
family of Silas James Deacon of Bruton 
(born c. 1800). 

Deacon family of Williams, Deacon Bank, 
Ltd. 

Deacons of Glamorganshire, Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire. 

Family of the Dowager Duchess of Marl 
borough, and any other American Deacons. 

Family of ‘‘ Doctor’? Thomas Deacon 
(1698-1753), Non-Juror. 


J. Hunt Deacon. 
National Gallery, Public Library and Mus 
eum and Art Gallery of South Australia. 


[LRRELL (TERRELL).—What is the con- 
nection of the Tyrrells (or Terrells) of 
St. Just, Cornwall, with the Tyrrells of 
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Heron, Co. Essex? I believed that Sir 
James Tyrrell of Gipping (the supposed 
murderer of the two Princes) was at one 
time Sheriff of Cornwall. Have his descend- 
ants been traced down to the present time? 


J. Hunt Deacon. 


OHN MYTTON.—I am writing a life of 

John Mytton of Halston (1796-1834) and 
am anxious for information, personal and 
unpublished, relating to him. 


Ricuarp Manset DaARWALL. 


E LEGAL ‘ FOLIO.” — Why is the 
“ folio’? of a law document seventy-two 
words, no more and no less? 
H. W. U. 


que EATING OF HORSE-FLESH. — A 
horse-flesh dinner was held at the Lang- 
ham Hotel on 6 Feb., 1868. Had it the ap- 
proval of the gourmets? By the way, I seem 
to remember, too, that in the last South 
African War such a meal was foisted upon 
unsuspecting diners by General Sir Redvers 
Buller. A further question: Is one right in 
believing that the eating of horse-flesh is con- 
trary to some ecclesiastical canon ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


EHGAHKWITA OF THE MOHAWKS. — 
Is much recorded of this eighteenth- 
century Redskin servant of Christ, whose re- 
mains are or were venerated somewhere in 


Quebec? Was Tehgahkwita canonised ? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ANE MASSALGIN.—Spinster, of Stanner- 
ton (now Stamfordham), Northumber- 
land, and James Riddell of Eldsdon, 
Northumberland, Yeoman.—Marriage Bond 
dated at Durham, 27 Sept., 1672. Other 

examples of this name wanted. 
J. W. F. 


ESTER VANTHIYSEN.—Widow, of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and James Burton, merchant of All 
Saints parish, in the samé town (now city). 
~Marriage Bond, 1 July, 1672. More par- 
ticulars wanted. 
J. W. F. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote these lines, 
and are they correctly quoted :— 


“My love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis of object strange and high; 
It was begotten by despair 


Replies. 


ESSEX AS CHRISTIAN NAME: 
HOLCOMBE FAMILY OF CO. 
PEMBROKE, 

(clxxii. 64), 


THE Ohristian name _ Essex, given 
to a male or female child, years ago, 
must have been because of some old family 
connection with the Parliamentary General— 
not of necessity by birth but such as in the 
case of Sir John Meyrick, of Monkton, M.P., 
who was Serjeant-Major-General in the 
Parliament’s Army, commanded by the Earl 
of Essex. Again, at an earlier date, there 
was Sir Gelly Meyrick, who was knighted at 
Cadiz in 1596, ‘‘ and through the influence uf 
Robert, Earl of Essex, obtained from Queen 
Elizabeth a grant of Wigmore Castle, Co. 
Hereford.’’ Sir Gelly helped Essex in his 
rebellion and was executed in 1600. 

Could there have been 4 similar reason for 
Essex as a female name—as given by Colonel 
Srr AtrrepD WE By, Bart., in his query at 
the reference? This, because the Warwick 
family must have been friends with the 
family of the Earl of Essex at the time of the 
Civil War. 

In John and John Bernard Burke’s 
‘Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ Vol. i., 1848, 
under the heading ‘ Holcombe of Pembroke- 
shire,’ there is the following pedigree, which, 
I think, may show the reason for the use cf 
Essex as a Christian name in the Holcombe 
family. (The notes in parenthesis are addi- 
tions by me, from books I possess.) 

‘* Pedigree. Hoxtcomps, Harcourt-Forp, 
Esq., Lieut.-Col. Royal Art. and C.B., Repre- 
sentative of the Holcombes of Pembrokeshiry ; 
m. Penuel, dau. of Capt. John Grant, late 
of the 42nd Royal Highlanders. . . . The above 
officer was promoted for his services at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and immediately 
afterwards made lieutenant-colonel for his 
gallant conduct at Badajoz, for which he has 
a medal .. .’’ (He was evidently alive in 1848. 
The surname Holcombe is not in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1906. Army List, War 
Office, 1 Jan. 1808, ‘‘ Royal Regiment of 

Artillery, 96th in order of seniority—Captain 
Harcourt Holcombe, 3rd Dec. 1806. Rank in 
Army, 12 Sept. 1803.’’ In Army List, War 





Upon impossibility.” . 
A. J. 


Office, 1 March, 1819, Lieutenant-Colonels, 
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““ Harcourt Fort Holcombe,’”’ also a sign to 
show he had received a medal. ‘‘ Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery— Hare. Fort Hol- 
combe, Captain 3 Dec.’’ Rank in Army, 
** Lt.-Col. 27 Apr. 1812.” (He had a medal, 
and was a C.B. It will be noticed that in the 
pedigree his name is Harcourt Ford; in the 
Army Lists, Harcourt Fort. In the same 
regiment, in 1808, there appears a William 
Holcombe, ‘* second captain ’’ who held this 
rank from 13 Oct. 1804, in Royal Artillery; 
and in 1819, a Francis Holcombe, also in the 
same regiment, 1st Lieutenant, 1 May 1815.) 

Colonel Harcourt-Ford Holcombe’s second 
son, Alexander-Essex-Frederick, was Captain 
in the 13th or Prince Albert’s Light In- 
fantry; ‘‘ he distinguished himself in India, 
and received 3 medals, one for the storming 
of Ghuznee, one for his gallantry at Jellala- 
bad and one for the recapture of Caboul.”’ 
He had five sisters. 

Under the heading of Lineage of the 
Holcombe family, there is some interesting 
information correct, or otherwise, as to the 
early part. 

I give, below, short extracts concerning the 
principal people, and to show why I think 
the male Christian name Essex came into the 
family through a Meyrick marriage as it is 
not mentioned previously. 

In the latter, or more modern, part of the 
Lineage, 


John Holcombe, who m. Miss Downe, was the 
grandfather of Roger Holcombe, who was living 
in the 19th of Edward [V. He was succeeded 
by his son Charles, who had issue Ellis, who m. 
Elizabeth, the dau. of Thomas Sydenham, of 
Lynford Eagle, Co. Dorset, and by her had 
issue, Thomas, who had issue, Gilbert, 
Christopher and Josias. Christopher from 
whom this family derive, m. an Irish lady, and 
by her had issue, William Holcombe, the first 
of the family who settled in Pembrokeshire and 
was Mayor of Pembroke in 169.4. [He was of 
the family of Holcombe or Holtcombe, Co. 
Gloucester.] He d. in 1700, leaving by his wife 
Miss Mears, of Co. Pembroke, William, who 
succeeded him [and a daughter Jane.] The 
above William, his son and heir, married Miss 
Meyrick of Bush, in Co. Pembroke, and had 

the following sons, 

(1) William, Captain H.E.I. service, d. 
$.p. 

(2) John, rector of Tenby, etc., d.s.p. 

(3) Essex (see Admiral Holcombe, below). 

(4) George, Archdeacon of Carmarthen, 
who m. first Mrs. Bowen and_ secondly 
Catherine, dau. of Governor Stackhouse of 
Bombay. By the latter he had issue (1) 
Richard, (2) George, (3) John, whose fourth 








son, Essex M.A. in Holy Orders [married jn 
August 1843, Catherine Thomas, d. of David 
Thomas, J.P., D.L., Co. Radnor]. No doubt 
information re the incumbencies of this 

clergyman can be found in the ‘ Clerical 

— and in the ‘ Clergy List’ of later 
ate. 


Admiral Essex Holcombe, R.N.1 


who possessed landed estates in Pembrokeshire 
m. Miss Corbet, dau. of Thomas Corbet, Esq., of 
Nash, Co. Pembroke, and left—with a daugh- 
ter, Mary, m. to Captain Robertson, R.N.—an 
only son, the Rev. Canon William Holcombe of 
St. Davids, who inherited considerable property 
in Pembrokeshire. He married twice, and had 
sons and daughters. 


of whom the eldest son (of the second 
marriage) is the present Lieut.-Col. Harcourt- 
Ford Holcombe, Royal Artillery, C.B. (see 
the heading of the pedigree). 


Hersert Souruam, 


The daughter of the late Lord French is 
named Essex, and is still living. 


P, A, F. 8. 


UTHORISED VERSION OF THE 

BIBLE: ORIGINAL SELLING PRICE 
(clxxii. 63).—The usual retail price of all 
folio Church Bibles in the earlier years of the 
seventeenth century was thirty shillings. But 
according to Michael Sparke’s ‘ Scintilla... 
1643,’ this figure had then recently been 
raised to £2, though, Sparke adds, in former 
times the price was twenty-five shillings only. 
Of course, all these prices were for unbound 
copies. Books were then, and for many gen- 
erations afterwards, commonly sold in quires 
or sections, ready for binding. The charge 
for binding thus fell upon the buyer, who 
could then choose his own material and style, 
whether vellum, calf, morocco, ete. Prices 
of all books at that period, and for two 
centuries later, were calculated by the quire, 
according to type-setting and page size. All 
such detail, and much more, may be gleaned 
in Professor A. W. Pollard’s ‘ Bibliographi- 
cal Introduction’ to the Tercentenary re- 
print of the Authorised Bible, 1911. 

To arrive at the 1611 cost in terms of our 
1937 money it is needful to multiply the Jaco- 
bean price by at least ten times, because of 
changed values. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 





1 Admiral Essex Holcombe, whose name is in 
Royal Kalendar, 1768, but not in that of 1778. 
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The following note by A. W. Pollard ap- 
pears in the ritish Museum Catalogue of 
the Bible Exhibition, 1911: 

The price of the book may have been as little 
as 258. in quires, or 30s. bound, but as much as 
2 18s. was paid for a copy presumably hand- 
gmely bound for Cathedral use. . 

E. V. Stone. 


vr. CHRISTOPHER IN MEDIAEVAL 
WILLS (clxxii. 63).—There are quite a 
number of bequests to lights and images of 
St. Christopher mentioned in a volume of 
Kentish wills—Testamenta Cantiana—pub- 
lished by the Kent Archaeological Society in 
. A. H. T. 


R. WOODNOT (clxxii. 32). — He was 

doubtless Theophilus Wodenote, Vicar of 
Linkinhorne. He had a Wiltshire connec- 
tion, for his mother was Frances, daughter of 
Henry Clifford of Boscombe, and his sister 
married Robert Peyton, who was Vicar of 
Broad Chalke and, like Wodenote, scholar of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. Wode- 
note lived at Broad Chalke with Peyton for 
two years during the Commonwealth. See 
Aubrey, ‘ Lives,’ ed. Clark, ii. 307; Wood, 
‘Fasti,’ i. 390. 

There is this further link between Wodenote 
and Herbert, that Nicholas Ferrar, of Little 
Gidding, Herbert’s great friend, was Wode- 
note’s first cousin. Wodenote, Peyton, 
Ferrar, and Herbert were all at Cambridge 
together. 

Wasey STeERRY. 

British Consulate, Alexandria. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE (clxxi. 447, and the refer- 
emees there given). — Letters that I have 
written about this have been published in 
various papers during the last twenty years. 
I last addressed ‘ N. and Q.’ on the subject 
in the issue of 25 Aug., 1934. I take leave 
to refer also to my letter in Nature of 31 
Jan., 1925 (p. 159). If any further argu- 
ment is necessary, I may call attention to F. 
Somner Merryweather’s remarkable and fas- 
cmating work, ‘ Bibliomania in the Middle 
Ages ’ (1849), revised and edited by H. B. 
Copinger in a somewhat rare volume pro- 
duced in a limited edition by H. J. Schon- 
field in 1933. When one reads of the travels 
of priests and monks—to name but the first 
which come to one’s mind, Richard of Bury, 
Boniface, the Venerable Bede, and Benedict 
Biscop of Wearmouth — who went all over 
Europe from the seventh century until the 





invention of printing, in search of manu- 
scripts for monastic libraries, he realises the 
importance of Latin as a universal language. 
The clergy could and did always communicate 
with one another in Latin. Compare also the 
conversation between James I and Lord Glen- 
varlock in ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel ’ (Ed. 1822, 
Vol. i., pp. 238 ff.) Latin has been, is, and 
always will be, the universal language, and 
the more canine—monkish—it is, the better 
for the purpose of making oneself understood. 
I have proved this time and again when 
travelling in such countries as Hungary, 
Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Scandinavia and 
elsewhere, where the more familiar European 
languages are of no use whatever. 


Epwarp Heron-ALien. 
Large Acres, Selsey Bill. 


BBS FAMILY (clxxi. 280, 357; clxxii. 
70).—I have the Jacobean bookplate of 
*“The Revd M* Cooper Abbs, A.M., Monk- 
wearmouth, Durham,”’ and as it is not in the 
Franks Collection in the British Museum, 
perhaps it would be as well to give the arms, 
etc., though no tinctures are shown. The 
arms are, A chevron engrailed . . . between 
six lions rampant; crest, The sun in splen- 
dour; motto, noli irritare leonem. 

The arms, crest and motto were used by 
the Abbs family of Cleadon, a township in 
the parish of Whitburn, Co. Durham, with 
the field gules, the bend or, and the lions 
argent. In 1852 Cleadon House was the resi- 
dence of B. Abbs, Esq. I know of no pedi- 
gree of the family. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

32, Churchfield, Woodford. 


ns HAT THE DICKENS ”’ (clxxii. 64). - 

Dictionaries quote besides the ‘ Merry 
Wives,’ Thomas Heywood’s ‘1 Edward IV,’ 
and Congreve’s ‘Old Bachelor.’ Johnson 
says: 

A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing 
as it seems, much the same with the devil; 
but I know not whence derived. 

One of the latest etymological dictionaries, 
Weekley’s, has ‘‘ Cf. old Nick. From 
Dicken, Dickon, pet name of Richard, whence 
also surname Dickens.’’ But the derivation 
of Dickens does not, of course, explain why 
this particular word was used euphemistic- 
ally for ‘‘ devil,’ apart from its beginning 
with the same letter. I imagine that it was 
used orally some time before it appeared in 
print, so how is it possible to say how and 
why it first came into use? It has a curi- 
ously modern ring, which caused some ignor- 
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ant auditor in the gallery to protest that 
Ellen Terry was gagging when she played 
Mrs. Page. 

Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 


ULBERRY-TREES (clxxii. 29, 69). — 
‘* Mulberry-trees are somewhat rare, ’ 
says your correspondent. Is this so? I have 


only lived in three houses since I was a child, 
and the garden of each contained an old 
mulberry-tree. As two of these houses are 
rectories, and the third in a cathedral close, 
this may support the popular belief that 
many of our mulberries are descendants of 
those which Charles II sent to the clergy, 
with a view to encouraging the silk industry. 
Is there any foundation for this belief ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


James I made great efforts to establish 
the silk industry in England and the 
Colonies; hence the planting of mulberries. 
But, since the fifteenth century, the black 
mulberry (Morus Nigra) had been grown on 
the Continent only for its fruit; as a tree 
to furnish food for silk-worms with its 
leaves, it had been superseded by the white 
mulberry (Morus Alba). 

C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 


MERICAN PRONUNCIATION (clxxi. 
386).—Mr. F. C. Wuite’s remarks sug- 
est insularity and (apparently) lack of 
umour. ‘‘ Nohter Daim ”’ is the correct pro- 
nunciation for Notre Dame University. The 
institution is American, not French. The 
inhabitants of Boise (Fr. boisé), Idaho, call 
their city ‘‘ Boycey,’’ and the citizens of 
Detroit call theirs ‘‘Deetroyt,’’ not ‘‘Detrwa.”’ 
Why not? No Englishman, while speaking 
English, would call Paris ‘‘ Paree”’ or 
Rome ‘‘ Roma.” 

As for ‘‘ Ye oldy knicky-knacky shoppy,”’ 
it was obviously a deliberate attempt to ridi- 
cule the current affectation for pseudo- 
antique names. 

Harry R. Hoppe. 


ALUE OF THE GUINEA IN XVII 
CENTURY (clxxii. 50; s.v. ‘ King 
Charles the Martyr: Churches ’).—The fol- 
lowing extract from the Account (Annual 
Balance Sheet) of Thos. Roper, Mayor of the 
‘* Burrough and fforren of Walsall’’ for the 
year 1690, will prove that the guinea in that 
year was worth £1 1s. 6d.: 
Paid ye Recorder ffor his paynes Goeing to 
Bascott by consent 3 Guineys—£3 4s. 6d. 


J. TURNER. 








The Library. 


Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic Hi 
of the Landed Gentry. 1937, Centenan 
(15th) Edition. Edited by  H. Pir, 
Gordon, D.S.C., F.S.A. (Shaw Publishing 
Co, in conjunction with the Burke Py. 
lishing Co. £6 6s.). 


THE Centenary Edition of Burke’s ‘ Lande 
Gentry ’ is a remarkable book. A huge 
volume, 10}in. x 7in., and 5in. in thickney 
it consists of upwards of 3,000 double-colum 
pages, containing the pedigrees and coats. 
arms of the large number of families include 
in our county gentry. Some of the old name 
have dropped out, as estates have passed fron 
their bearers; many of these, however, an 
included here, as having but recently parted 
with their lands. As the Editor points out 
in the Preface, the process of extinction o 
landed families, through failure of mak 
heirs, or by loss of estates from one caus 
or another, has been proceeding throughout 
the centuries. But there has never been a 
lack of “‘ new men ”’ to take their places. 

A perusal of these pages will show that the 
same process is in being to-day. The Irish 
section which is included (and very welcome 
it is) as a supplement, shows that it is tak- 
ing place even more rapidly there than in the 
sister island; and it is probable that, owing 
to various circumstances, the old families ar 
not being replaced by new to the same extent 
as here. But, when all such considerations 
are taken into account, it is not apparent pre 
cisely on what lines the selection of Irish 
county families has been made. _ Several, 
which appeared in the old Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry of lreland’ have dropped out of this 
edition, though some of them are still in 
being and in occupation of their estates. 

Besides the pedigrees, which take up the 
bulk of the book, there are here an account of 
the reign of King George V; a list of the 
Officers of Arms with descriptions of the Col- 
leges of Arms in England and Ireland and 
the Lyon Court in Scotland; information 
about Heralds’ Visitations with a list of these, 
county by county ; brief accounts of organiza- 
tions which exist to facilitate historical and 
genealogical research; and an_ index of 
changes of name. 

In addition, there is a learned and most 
entertaining Preface, ‘ The Past and Future 
of the Landed Gentry.’ This is an admirable 
essay in an important branch of social his- 


—._, 
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tory. The special features of the English 
county gentry are discussed, and an analysis 
given of the reasons for the disappearance of 
so many of these families throughout the 
ages, and particularly in our days of heavy 
taxation. It is emphasized that this process 
has been in evidence since the Conquest and 
has been no more than accelerated in the pre- 
sent century. But even where the estate has 
passed from a family which has enjoyed it for 
centuries, the head of the house has in many 
cases founded a new line in the Dominions, 

ing in some instances more acres than 
ever he had in Great Britain. 


They still bring their pedigrees up to date, 
generation by generation, in the Heralds’ 
College in London, or matriculate their Arms 
at the Lyon Office in Edinburgh. In such cases 
it is open to question whether, although dis- 
landed in the United Kingdom, they have 
ceased to be Landed Gentry. 


Other interesting sections in this Preface 
are that which briefly classifies the circum- 
stances in which the ‘‘ new men ’’ have sprung 
up in our history; and the rapid glance at 
the origin of some of our older families. The 
purchasers of monastic lands after the Disso- 
lution, the Army contractors of Marlborough’s 
wars, the sugar-planters of the West and the 
nabobs of the East Indies are the predecessors 
of the captains of industry of -to-day. Decade 
after decade this last class have become re- 
cruits to the landed gentry, which in this 
country has always kept its connexion both 
with the peerage and with industry, an admir- 
able tradition which has avoided many of 
the mischiefs of other countries, such as the 
formation of a special noble caste. For the 
antiquity of some of our landed gentry, the 
Editor instances those families which trace 
descent from the Celtic kings of Scotland, 
from the Danish kings of York and the 
Norse kings of Man and the Isles, from 
Vikings and Northumbrian thanes, to say 
nothing of Conquest ancestors. 

Nothing useful can be said here of the 
actual pedigrees, which are, of course, the 
main matter of the book. Genealogical re- 
search is much more scientific to-day than it 
was when ‘‘ Burke ’? was founded. Probably 
no one would claim that all these descents are 
equally accurate. But the Editor is a well- 
known exponent of the scientific school, and so 
far as is humanly possible we may rest assured 
that he has done what he can to ensure 
accuracy. He and the publishers may be 
congratulated on a noble work of reference. 








The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. 
By F. L. Lucas. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 8s, 6d. net). 


QNE has not read many pages of this book 

before one becomes aware that a minor 
use of it, to the author, is to furnish a dis- 
charging ground for epigrams; and good epi- 
grams a great number of them are. One of 
the first is: Much criticism becomes char- 
latanism because the critic wants to say, not 
his word, but the last word. This further 
reveals that we have some severity to expect, 
and, in fact, all sorts of sapient dicta are, 
as it were, crumbled away to nothing between 
this investigator’s finger and thumb. The 
first business is to ascertain the origin and 
the true sense of the word ‘“‘ Romantic.’’ The 
origin offers no great difficulty ; but as to the 
true sense, no one knows exactly what it is. 
More than that, the exact difference between 
Romantic and Classical is hard to define well, 
and hard even to seize. Mr. Lucas has a 
just love for concrete examples. Accordingly, 
we are invited to consider whole pages of 
these from either of the two great divisions 
of literature, and to get thence some correct 
feeling for each to work with. It strikes us 
here, as it does in so much modern literary 
criticism, that the phrase—ultimate unit of 
poetry though it be—is taken too nearly to 
represent the whole. 

Besides Classicism and Romanticism, there 
is direct Realism to be taken into account— 
the poet’s subjection of himself to his know- 
ledge of things as they are. Though differ- 
ences between the three are to be conceived 
of as fundamentally differences of degree, the 
several psychological explanations of them, 
which form the central line of reasoning 
through the book, bring them out strongly 
over against one another. The key idea, 
which is to give us the essence of Roman- 
ticism, is that ‘‘ Romantic literature is a 
dream-picture of life; providing sustenance 
and fulfilment for rae ae cramped by soci- 
ety or reality.”” The alert reader will 
instantly observe there are openings here for 
psychology, and look forward also to seeing 
worked out the connections between Classicism 
and social consciousness. 

Consideration of dreams calls up the 
familiar contrast between Imagination and 
Fancy, and therewith Coleridge and his doc- 
trines. In our opinion the thoroughgoing 
criticism of Coleridge and the rejection of 
many ill-supported theories of his which have 
somewhat too long been accepted with sub- 
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mission is one of the most useful features of 
the whole book. 

Our main subject, it will be remembered, 
is a decline and fall; and with an immense 
wealth of illustration, we are led to see the 
unconscious within the dreamer, who is all 
too persistently averted from the life of soci- 
ety and from nature, working towards lower 
and lower forms of self-concentration till 
beyond sensationalism he sinks into the re- 
doubtable gloom of what Mr. Lucas calls 
‘‘ satanism,’’ and into the yet blacker depths 
of sadism. From these maladies poetry 
extricates itself into forms of Classicism 
again, and our author is at once just and 
skilful in balancing the claims and merits, 
as well as the weaknesses and besetting vices 
of both these tendencies—the one primarily 
moved by thought, the other by feeling. For 
in the balance is everything. One may 
dream too much; one may also reason too 
much. Is there, he enquires, any practical 
way of promoting the good in each—in par- 
ticular of cultivating, or at any rate safe- 
guarding, that spontaneity which is a main 
gift of the Romantics? One fruitful line of 
thought here is that concerning the relation 
of science to literature, science being viewed 
as, for the poet, a manifestation of the 
reality-principle. Other good lines are that 
of the relation between sanity of mind and 
literature, and the function of irony. 

e gather that—as for so many minds—Greek 
literature offers for Mr. Lucas the supreme 
moment where Classicism, Romanticism and 
Realism, met perfectly in one. He finds a 
main cause of the perfection in Greek 
sanity ; we suspect that Greek sanity, higher 
no doubt in some respects than our own, 
was in its day less complete than it now 
appears to us. 

Broadly, throughout we agree with him; 
but, vehement and brilliant thinker that he 
is, he is sometimes betrayed into a certain 
inconsiderateness, the most striking example 
of which may be found in a footnote in the 
chapter on Coleridge where he speaks flip- 
pantly of the human mind’s eagerness for 
unity ; this, so he will have it, is “‘ ultimately 
due to loss of nerve ’’—for a writer who often 
shows himself uncommonly penetrating, a 
curiously shallow view of the matter. 

This is, in essentials, the most reasonable 
and stimulating book on literature we have 
read for some time. It is timely, also in its 
challenges, for there is no doubt that the 





changes rapidly working themselves out. 
social and political matters will involye 
adjustment of literature to life, 
We find it somewhat strange that, li 
and readable and brimming over with fg 
and ideas as Mr, Lucas’s writing is, it rath a 
lacks distinction of style. em 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


We have many good things in his Cag | 
logue No. 197 which Mr. Tuomas THorp gent | 
us the other day. The chief prize for mg 
collectors will be a copy of the first edition gf 
Dickens’s ‘Great Expectations,’ the three 
volumes uncut and in their original elo 
with the advertisements, dated May, : 
priced £105. To others, however, a first edie 
tion of Keats’s ‘Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of 
St. Agnes and other Poems,’ may prov 
least equally attractive, though it is not im 
the original cover, but newly bound in blue 
morocco (1820: £36). Among six 
century books we noticed Gerard’s ‘ He 
of 1597 (£38 10s.) ; the black letter Chane 
printed by John Kingston in 1561 (£10 108) 
and a Boethius ‘ De Consolatione P 
sophica ’ printed at Lyons c, 1500 (£7 
Pleasant seventeenth-century items are a 
edition of ‘ Barnabees Journall’ (c. 1648 
£5 5s.); and Elias Ashmole’s ‘ Theat 
Chemicum Britannicum (1652: £6 6s.). 7 
the eighteenth century we may mention & 
folio volume of 47 mezzotint portraits from 
the originals by Kneller of the Kit Cat Ch 
(1735: £30); Young’s ‘ Night Thought 
with Blake’s designs (1797: £10 10s.); 

a good series of ks from the Baskervil 
Press, of which perhaps the most attractive 
is the Virgil (1757: £6 10s.). Coming to 
nineteenth century, we made note of a 
edition of Tennyson’s ‘ Tiresias ’—a p 
tation copy from the author which con 
besides the inscription, two lines in his 
writing on an end-paper and a correction if 
one of the poems (1885: £18). Miscel 
laneous items of interest are a scrapbook 
containing upwards of 100 old coloured prints, 
drawings and photographs of coaching sub 
jects, some of them very good (£15 15s8.)} 
and the Catalogue of the Birds in the British” 
Museum, 27 vols, (1874-1912: £50). aS 
Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. 
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